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HERE has never been a more prac- 

tical or successful demonstration of 
work for employed men than that which 
has been done by the Railroad Depart- 
ment of the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation. This success has led both 
employers and employees of the great 
manufacturing industries to see in the 
Association an organization which can 
successfully deal with the problems in 
such industrial communities. 

The request for assistance in the in- 
vestigation of these communities with a 
view to organizing Associations are 
more numerous than the one secretary 
in this department can respond to. The 
needs of these communities are very 
great. The social conditions, the influ- 
ence of the saloon, the great lack of 
healthful recreative features—in fact, the 
absence of most of the usual elevating 
and refining influences, make these 
communities not only unusually needy 
but also very quick to respond to the 
work of this movement. In order to 
make clear what is meant by this state- 
ment, I describe the building just dedi- 
cated at Proctor, Vermont. 

The building is the gift of the Ver- 
mont Marble Company, owned by the 
Hon. Redfield Proctor, United States 
Senator from that State. The employees 
of the Marble Company have organized 
an Association. They not only officer 
the organization but control and man- 
age the work carried on in the building. 

It is built of marble and is furnished 
in modern style, with a first-class equip- 
ment. It contains a_reading-room, 





game room, social room, parlors, gym- 
nasium, baths, smoking room, billiard 
room, dormitories for young men, com- 
mittee rooms for educational and social 
purposes, and a lecture room. It is 
planned to do all of the work generally 
called Social Betterment work, and in 
addition, it carries on a healthful relig- 
ious program. Every department of the 
work done will be carried on by commit- 
tees of the men, yet the Association also 
employs an experienced secretary, who 
gives his whole time to the movement. 

The spirit of self-sacrifice is the funda- 
mental reason for the success of the As- 
sociation among these men. Whether it 
be to keep a companion from the saloon, 
or to give him the right kind of friends, 
it is this co-operative plan of men for 
men that wins. 

Mr. Todt, of Germany, says that any- 
one who will really permanently help in 
any solution of the labor problem must 
have in his right hand a standard work 
on political economy, in his left hand a 
book of scientific sociology, and before 
him an open New Testament. Hon. Car- 
roll D. Wright, Commissioner of Labor, 
after years of careful study and investi- 
gation, says that, without the religious 
element to soften some of the present 
feelings between men, there can be no 
permanent and hopeful change. 

Probably one of the greatest oppor- 
tunities ever placed before the Young 
Men’s Christian Association is the work 
upon which it is now entering. In this 
peculiar, difficult, and responsible posi- 
tion the Association can contribute very 
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Association Building of the Vermont Marble Company, Proctor, Vt. 


materially to the solution of labor pre »b- 
lems and can assist the church in reach- 
ing this great unchurched element of our 
cities. In order to carry on an enter- 
prise so important, so difficult, and so 
far-reaching it will be necessary for a 
large number of college men to enter 


this work as secretaries of these organi- 
zations. It will require men who have 
had a thorough training in practical so- 
ciology, men who have the deepest sym- 
pathy with others, and above all, men 
who see in this movement an opportu- 
nity for great Christian service. 


The Selection and Training of Association Committeemen 


By R. 


NE of the greatest problems that 
() our college Associations must 
face each year is the selection and 
training of a large body of committee- 
men to do the work of the Association. 
Because of the rapidly changing mem- 
bership it is one of the problems that 
will always remain. Moreover, when we 
remember that the training of men in 
aggressive Christian activity is one of 
the greatest works that the Association 
can do, the vital relation which the 
solving of the problem bears to the suc- 
cess of the work is evident. 

How shall these committeemen be se- 
lected? If the committee is chosen bv 


R. Service, General Secretary at Purdue University 


the president and the chairman in con- 
ference from a list submitted by the lat- 
ter and perhaps added to by the former, 
in case there are especially suitable men 
unknown to the chairman, they will be 
men in whom their leader has confi- 
dence, and with whom he feels he can 
work. This is to be a committee, not 
merely a group of individuals, so care 
should be taken to choose congenial 
men who will work well together. Each 
department has definite things to do, 
and every man on the committee should 
be chosen with a view to his suitability 
for some certain part of that depart- 
ment’s work. Many a man of fine pos- 
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sibilities has been spoiled for work by 
being given a place on a committee and 
with nothing to do. Dealing so much 
with the rough material the Association 
leaders must be men of faith and vision, 
and learn to see beyond the man that is 
to what he may become if he is given 
the proper training. 

What should be some of the qualifica- 
tions looked for in these men? The 
Association will be judged by the men 
who do its work. Consequently the 
committeemen should be students who 
stand well in their classes and with their 
fellow-students. Knowledge of and 
training in the work is not as necessary 
at the start as belief in the work, will- 
ingness to be shown what to do and 
how to do it, and readiness to give a 
fair amount of time to the accomplish- 
ment of their part in it. Above all, they 
should be dependable men, faithful in 
the performance of accepted works; 
men who can be relied upon to do the 
work assigned them or to make a hard 
try at it; men who are too busy doing 
things to talk much. 

How shall these men be trained? The 
training should begin when the chair- 
man first tells them he wants them on 
the committee. Let these men under- 
stand that work, very important to the 
Association’s success, is expected of 
them, but that they can do it if they 
will. 
men: ask them to do hard things and 
make them feel that we are expecting 
much from them. As soon as possible 
after they have agreed to take up the 
work put into their hands the pamphlet 
relating to their department and have 
them read it carefully, to gain an ac- 
curate conception of the committee’s 
work. 

Much will depend on the first com- 
mittee meetings in getting the men 
started intelligently and tied up securely 
to their task. A preliminary meeting 
will bring the men into closer touch, 
and will afford an opportunity to take a 
survey of the development of the work 
of the committee and to study its pres- 
ent condition with a view to the year’s 
possibilities. The men should be made 
to feel the importance of their depart- 
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ment and to see how a weakness in its 
work will hinder the progress of every 
other department. As each man is as- 
signed his definite part of the commit- 
tee’s work, his personal responsibility 
for the success of the whole work can be 
pressed home by showing him that a 
failure to do his share will weaken the 
work of the committee, and so have its 
effect on every department. 

At the very start time should be 
taken to impress upon the men that this 
is God's work, and they must have God’s 
power to do it effectively. The chair- 
man will need to have his ideas well 
outlined before the first regular com- 
mittee meeting, yet he should draw 
every man into the discussion of the 
year’s work and the shaping of the 
policy. Then each will have a part in it 
and will feel a greater personal responsi- 
bility for carrying it out. They should 
be led to expect and plan and work for 
large things, and should be given some- 
thing to do at once. 

The training thus begun can be 
greatly furthered by a wise use of suit- 
able literature and by training confer- 
ences, where an authority on Associa- 
tion work comes in and discusses, with 
each committee, methods and problems. 
In the end, however, the real training 
will come from doing the work, and the 
solution of the problem depends on the 
chairman of the committee. If the As- 
sociation president, keyed to his work 
by the summer and presidents’ confer- 
ences, can get close to his chairman, 
give to him the conception of the Asso- 
ciation as a training-school, and can in- 
spire him to work for large results, the 
chairman in turn will get deep into the 
lives of his committeemen, leading them 
into a stronger prayer life and into more 
thorough Bible study, and will inspire 
them by his own example as a man of 
faith and of good works. Then the men 
will respond to a call to aggressiveness. 
Thus there will be trained up a body of 
committeemen who will put the King- 
dom of God first in their own lives, and 
who, by their reliability and Christian 
character, will do much toward giving 
the Master His rightful place in the 
lives of the men of their institution. 











How the Day of Prayer was Observed 


HE Universal Day of Prayer for 
Students, on February 8, which 
was designated by the World’s Student 
Christian Federation, was observed very 
generally by the Associations of the 
United States and Canada. The results 
of this union of prayer by students of 
all lands are unseen, but are very real 
and far-reaching. The ways in which 
the Day was observed by various col- 
leges are indicated by reports from sev- 
eral typical institutions in various parts 
of the country. 

Harvard University: In order that 
the church people of Cambridge and 
Boston might pray more intelligently 
for student religious work, and might 
better understand the work that Har- 
vard men are doing, letters had been 
sent to a large number of ministers in 
the vicinity asking that they offer pub- 
lic prayer for the work at Harvard, and 
offering speakers from the Association 
for the services of the young people's so- 
cieties and churches. In answer to re- 
quests of ministers for speakers one or 
more addresses concerning the work 
were made at seventeen different 
churches or young people’s societies. 
In addition a considerable number of 
churches joined with Harvard men in 
prayer for the religious life of the stu- 
dents of all countries. 

Yale University: No special service 
was held, but the day was referred to in 
the. morning chapel service, in the four 
class prayer meetings, the meeting in 
Sheffield Scientific School, the Grad- 
uate Bible Class, and the Law School 
Bible Class. The Association had sup- 
plemented the general Federation ap- 
peal with a particular request sent to 
500 Yale graduates who are pastors, 
asking that they remember especially 
the work in the University. 

Brown University: A prayer meeting 
was held at 9:30 A.M., and a special ser- 
mon at one of the city churches at 
10:45 A.M. 

Dartmouth College: Directly after 
the morning church service a_ special 
noon meeting was held of a devotional 
nature. This meeting was well at- 


tended, and considerable interest was 
manifested in the world-wide student 
movement. At three o'clock in the 
afternoon a number of the men came 
together in further observance of the 
day. The time was occupied by prayer 
along the lines suggested by the general 
committee and for the work at Dart- 
mouth. 

Bowdoin College: A special prayer 
meeting of a few of the more earnest 
men was held early in the morning. In 
the afternoon the Rev. P. L. Marston, 
"88, of Lewiston, Me., addressed a well- 
attended meeting on the Christian stu- 
dent and the Christian’s work among 
his fellow-students. Some men were in- 
fluenced to attend the meeting who had 
never been to a meeting before during 
their college course. 

Massachusetts Agricultural College: 
A special service was held in place of 
the regular Bible study. At 3:30 P.M. 
Mr. W. H. Tinker, Amherst College, 
‘99, for a time the general secretary of 
the Amherst College Association, and 
the Rev. A. B. Patten, pastor of the 
South Hadley Congregational Church, 
delivered short addresses. The meeting 
was opened with a brief outline of the 
reasons for and meaning of the day of 
prayer, which was presented by the 
president of the Association. The at- 
tendance numbered twenty-five. Fa- 
vorable results are more evident among 
Association members than among non- 
members. 

Smith College, Northampton, Mass. : 
The young women in every house both 
on and off the campus voted to hold a 
prayer circle in the house for about fif- 
teen minutes daily for the week preced- 
ing the Universal Day of Prayer. Every 
young woman connected in any way 
with the college was invited to join one 
of these circles. About fifty prayer 
groups met daily. On Monday, Wednes- 
day, Saturday, and Sunday public meet- 
ings were held. The co-operation in 


prayer and in attendance of faculty, trus- 
tees, alumne, and of the clergy of Nor- 
thampton at these public services was 
sought through correspondence. 


The 
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subjects named for the daily group 
meetings were: “Christian Fellowship,” 
“The College Sunday,” “Missions,” 
“Christian Associations,” “Deepening 
the Christ-life,” “Thanksgiving.” 

Maine Wesleyan Seminary, Kents 
Hill, Me.: A visiting clergyman from 
Portland rendered strong and helpful 
service. None of the students took 
definite stand for a religious life, but 
many were deeply impressed. 

Cornell University: An Association 
mass-meeting was held in the evening, 
addressed by the Rev. James Riggs, of 
Auburn Theological Seminary. 
strong spirit was manifest. 

Medico-Chirurgical College, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.: The Universal Day of 
Prayer was brought to the attention of 
the 225 members of the Association, and 
was prayerfully observed by all those 
attending Bible classes and Sunday 
morning meetings. 

Pennsylvania State College: A gath- 
ering of fourteen men was held to pray 
for the success of the coming evangel- 
istic meetings. 

Johns Hopkins Medical School: A 
prayer meeting was held at 9:30 A.M. 
in the Association reading-room in the 
hospital. While the attendance was 
small, those present were much in 
earnest, and the meeting was felt to 
have been a successful one. Following 
this meeting a marked increase in at- 
tendance on the weekly Bible study 
class has been observed. 

Hampden-Sidney College, Virginia: 
The Day of Prayer was observed by a 
very strong and interesting meeting, 
held in the evening. The interest was 
so deep that it was thought best to con- 
tinue the services during the week. Mr. 
J. E. Hubbard, State College Secretary, 
conducted them. Sixteen men professed 
conversion as a result of the meetings, 
and several church members whose lives 
had not been right were led to surrender 
their wills to God. The whole student 
body was moved. 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute: The 
Day of Prayer was observed by remem- 
bering the students of the world in 
prayer in the Bible classes, lecture 
class, and division prayer meetings. A 


large prayer meeting was held in the 
Association building immediately after 
the close of the division prayer meet- 
ing, which was led by Mr. Kearfott, the 
president of the Association, at which 
three students accepted Christ as their 
Savior. 

University of North Carolina: A spe- 
cial meeting was held in the afternoon. 
Strong, earnest prayers were made by 
six Association members after the presi- 
dent had explained the purpose of the 
meeting. 

Volunteer Union of Nashville: A 
union meeting of the students of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., was held in the First Pres- 
byterian Church in the evening. An 
address by Mr. Thomas Hu and a ser- 
mon by Dr. J. I. Vance were features of 
the gathering. 

Belmont College, Nashville, Tenn.: 
Mr. J. E. McCulloch, Traveling Secre- 
tary of the Volunteer Movement, and 
Mr. S. W. McGill, State Secretary of 
Tennessee, conducted a decision meet- 
ing, and a number of young women 
definitely decided to accept Jesus Christ 
as personal Savior and Lord. 

Centenary College, Jackson, La.: A 
service was held at 2:30 P.M. A 
speaker set forth the work of the 
World’s Student Christian Federation 
and what had been and what may yet 
be accomplished by it. The seasons of 
prayer were led by men who had been 
made to see the significance of the day 
through a personal presentation of the 
facts to them before the meeting. 

University of Texas: The Young 
Men’s and Young Women’s Christian 
Associations united in observing the 
day. A joint meeting was held, with 
special music and an address on 
“Prayer,” by Judge Towner, of the Law 
Department. It was the best-attended 
meeting of the vear and a marked suc- 
cess. 

Indiana University: Previous to the 
day of prayer letters were addressed to 
fifteen prominent college Associations 
in the East and West asking for the 
number of men enrolled in each insti- 
tution; the size of the Association’s 
membership; the number of men en- 
rolled in Bible study; the number 








studying foreign missions; things for 
which Indiana might unite with them 
in giving thanks, and objects for which 
they desired special prayer. Informa- 
tion thus obtained proved very inter- 
esting and instructive, and made defi- 
nite the prayers offered. 

University of Wisconsin: Two prayer 
meetings were held, with an average 
attendance of forty. Personal work 
groups will be organized as a result of 
the meetings. 

Northwestern University: A  mass- 
meeting of the students in the afternoon 
was addressed by Dean Holgate, of the 
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College of Liberal Arts. This meeting 
was attended by both men and women, 
the first half hour being devoted to a 
song and prayer service. Dean Holgaté 
gave a history of the college Association 
movement, both general and local. 

Kansas State Agricultural College: 
Pastors were invited to preach sermons 
bearing on the observance of the day. A 
meeting of the Association cabinet was 
held, and the most active committeemen 
were led to pray and plan for the ap- 
proaching evangelistic meetings. More 
interest was aroused in the group prayer 
meetings already started. 





Cooper Hall, Nanking, China 


] EWS has just come of the dedica- 
4 tion of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association building at Nanking 
University, China, of which we present a 
cut. This building is the gift of Mr. 
Willis W. Cooper, of Kenosha, Wis., 
who has done so much to promote the 
Young People’s Missionary Movement 
in this country. It was erected at the 
cost of $2,500 gold. Prof. C. H. Rob- 


ertson, of Purdue University, has 
taken up his residence in Nanking to 
study the language and to pioneer As- 
sociation work among the _ literati. 
Nanking, it should be remembered, is 
one of the chief examination centers of 
the Empire. There are also two Chris- 
tian colleges, besides native institutions 
of Western type, which afford a good 
field for student Association work. 
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Recent Spiritual Awakenings 


McGill University 
By A. b. Williams, Jr. 


cGILL UNIVERSITY has just 
1 experienced what is probably 
the greatest spiritual awakening in its 
history. The occasion was the visit of 
Mr. john R. Mott, January 24 to 26. 

Although the spirit of McGill has 
been distinctly against any show of re- 
ligious interest, Molson Hall, where 
the first meeting was held, was packed 
with over 600 men. ‘The four other 
meetings were held in a small hall near 
the University, which was well filled 
every time. Practically every student 
heard at least one of these addresses. 
The number of men who publicly sig- 
nified their desire and purpose to lead a 
thoroughgoing Christian life was thir- 
ty-five, and each night until after mid- 
night men came to the hotel where Mr. 
Mott was staying, some distance from 
the University, for personal interviews. 

As a result of this deep interest in 
the personal relations of a man to 
Jesus Christ, four or five new Bible 
classes have been formed, men are dis- 
cussing freely the significance of these 
things, and a great door of opportunity 
has been opened for personal work on 
the part of the students themselves. 

No small share in the accomplishment 
of these things may be assigned to the 
thorough and efficient preparations 
made by the McGill Association. 

Immediately upon learning that Mr. 
Mott could come to McGill the cabinet 
sent out a personal call to prayer to 
those students and friends who could be 
trusted to remember the word in daily 
prevailing prayer. A canvass was then 
made for special funds to prosecute the 
work. 

The advertising was of the best 
quality, and was calculated to meet the 
peculiar conditions existing at McGill. 
The college paper was used frequently, 
and with the issue before the meetings 
a fine cut of Mr. Mott was sent as a 
supplement to all subscribers, and a 
strong editorial appeared, speaking of 


Mr. Mott and his work. Two large 
hand-painted signs were set up on the 
campus several days beforehand, with 
the simple announcement of the first 
meeting in Molson Hall. The meet- 
ings were advertised one at a time and 
not as a series, so that all the interest 
was centered upon each meeting as it 
occurred. This advertising was done 
through announcement at the close of 
the preceding meeting, distribution of 
printed cards, and personal work. The 
day before the first meeting a personal 
letter from Principal Peterson, express- 
ing the hope that many men might hear 
Mr. Mott, together with a neatly printed 
short sketch of Mr. Mott and his work, 
was sent to every McGill student 
through the mail, sealed and with a two- 
cent stamp. 

Principal Peterson himself very 
kindly consented to preside at the first 
meeting. 

The personal work also was well con- 
ducted. A group of twenty-five or 
thirty men began to meet for prayer, 
at first weekly, and as the time of the 
meetings approached daily. During 
the campaign this group met each day 
for prayer and for discussing the work 
to be done. In this way a personal in- 
vitation was given to every man, the 
fraternities were led to co-operate by 
postponing their regular meetings or 
meeting and then adjourning, and each 
man present at any meeting was given 
a personal invitation to attend again. 

The results in the case of McGill 
fully justify the time and money, 
thought, and energy put into just this 
kind of detail work. 


Oberlin College 
3y W. Moreton Owen 


The visit of Mr. A. B. Williams, 
Jr., of the international force, at Ober- 
lin College, January 28 to 30, was at- 
tended with very gratifying results. In 
preparation for Mr. Williams’s com- 
ing, Mr. Augustus Nash, of the Cleve- 
land Association, was secured for a 








talk on individual effort, and definite 
work was set in motion. The regular 
weekly meetings just preceding were 
planned with reference to the visit, and 
men were praying in anticipation of it. 
An attractive announcement card was 
given personally to practically every 
man in the institution. 

A number of reliable men wrote to 
former strong men in the Association, 
now graduated, asking them to write 
back to Oberlin to any strong men still 
in college whom they had known here 
during their course. 

One of the greatest factors in the 
preparation was the arrangement to 
have Mr. Williams come during the 
week of the old Day of Prayer for Col- 
leges, which in Oberlin is the spiritual 
high tide of the year. This brought the 
special effort for men in conjunction 
with other strong services, among the 
leaders of which were President H. C. 
King and Prof. E. I. Bosworth. 

Mr. Williams spoke three times, on 
the second evening addressing a union 
meeting of some 1,200 men and women. 
The other meetings averaged about 300. 
A large number of men sought personal 
interviews with Mr. Williams and with 
Mr. L. E. McLachlin, student secretary 
of Ohio, who was present to assist. 
During and after the visit some twelve 
men indicated their desire to lead a new 
life, and many Christians were given 
a new conception of living a vigorous 
and victorious Christian life, or were re- 
covered from a life of sin. 

Effort is being made to get these men 
into Bible study, either into classes al- 
ready organized or into new classes. 

Some of the most significant results 
came out just after the visit, and it is 
hoped that careful work to reach men 
who have now been started to think se- 
riously will bring out continued fruitage 
for weeks and months to come. 


Davidson College, North Carolina 
By W. P. Mills 


A series of evangelistic meetings 


was held for one week near the close 
of January at Davidson College. 


Mr. 
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O. Lb. Van Horn, the General Sec- 
retary of the Association at Asheville, 
N. C., spoke each evening, presenting 
the Gospel simply and directly. Care- 
ful preparation for the meetings had 
been made through prayer and personal 
work. During the meetings much per- 
sonal work was done both by the mem- 
bers and by Mr. Van Horn. The 
attendance at the meetings averaged be- 
tween 125 and 150, while there are about 
175 men in the college. The large ma- 
jority of the students are church mem- 
bers, but thirteen others confessed their 
faith in Jesus Christ as their Savior, 
while sixteen men whose Christian life 
was cold and inconsistent manifested a 
purpose wholly to follow the Master. 
An air of serious thoughtfulness and a 
spirit of deeper consecration is charac- 
teristic of the student body as a result 
of this series of meetings. 


Ohio State University 
By Paul C. Foster 


The Holy Spirit was present in great 
power during the meetings which 
were held in the University Chapel 
under the direction of Mr. Clayton 
S. Cooper. Judging by the attend- 
ance, a casual observer might have con- 
sidered the meetings almost a failure, 
as the attendance was very small for so 
large an institution. This fact is ex- 
plained by several circumstances, one of 
which is that the University was in the 
midst of a small-pox scare, which had 
threatened a few days before to close 
the institution entirely. But before the 
meetings had progressed very far it was 
very plain that victory was to come from 
seeming defeat. 

An after-meeting was held after each 
of the four meetings, and was made up 
in each case of a large majority of men 
present in the main meeting. It was 
evident that a great deal of personal 
work had been done, and that the men 
present were in earnest. This was 
further evidenced when ten men in the 
first after-meeting definitely placed 
themselves on record as wishing to lead 
the Christian life. This was but a be- 
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ginning of what was to follow. The 
men attended each after-meeting in 
large numbers. There was no excite- 
ment, but calmly and clearly the leader 
showed them what it meant to lead the 
Christian life.. Many of the men reached 
were already nominal Christians, but 
had been “following afar off.” 

An enrollment of the men present at 
the after-meetings was taken. This 
shows just how many men were reached 
for Christ and how many wished to take 
up devotional Bible Study in order that 
they might be kept true to their resolu- 
tion to lead a new life. The enrollment 
also furnishes the Association workers 
with valuable information for further ef- 
fort. The membership and Bible Study 
committees, with other personal work- 
ers, are busy in following up the work 
of the meetings and conserving the re- 
sults. 

Forty men took a definite stand as 
Christians. About one-third of this 
number had never considered them- 
selves as Christian men before. 


University of Minnesota 
By Perry O. Hanson 


The large meeting last year addressed 
by Mr. E. T. Colton at this University 
was unique both because of the size and 


also the results; never before had so 
many men assembled here to listen to 
an evangelistic address and never had 
sO many men made the decision to live 
for Christ. 

Early in the present year the Asso- 
ciation began preparation for a similar 
series of meetings, though it was not 
known until several weeks later that we 
were to have Mr. Fred B. Smith. How- 
ever, a large body of men were praying 
daily for individuals and for a spiritual 
awakening at the University and later 
the coming series of meetings was made 
a definite object of prayer. About 
twenty men were engaged in evangel- 
istic work during the Christmas vacation 
and returned with increased desire to 
see men won to Christ. 

The work of advertising was done 
systematically and thoroughly; several 
kinds of cards and a personal letter from 
President Northrop were taken to the 
men in their rooms and large bulletins 
and newspaper notices were changed 
daily. The attendance at the meeting 
was 650, and of this number fifty made 
the decision to follow Christ. 

The Association will continue a series 
of meetings aimed directly at the three 
sins which are especially prevalent 
among the men—gambling, drinking, 
and impurity. 


300ks for Honest Doubters 


By Thornton B. Penfield 


ID* GEORGE FRANCIS PEA- 
BODY, of Harvard University, 


in addressing the students of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago recently, protested 
earnestly against the hackneyed utter- 
ance that college students are a pecul- 
iarly tempted class of men. His con- 
tention that as a class, university 
students have probably more incentives 
to high living and more protection 
against evil than others, is doubtless 
true; and yet there is one temptation 
which is even more keen and subtle, and 
frequently more successful in its attacks 
upon students than upon any other 
class. It is the temptation of skep- 


ticism. Concerning the student who af- 
fects skepticism because he fancies it a 
mark of distinction there needs to be 
said but little. His case is dangerous. 
Give him time and he will see his own 
folly. But there are many honest, 
earnest, and seriously troubled doubters 
who shrink from the skeptic’s position 
yet see themselves steadily approaching 
it. The college atmosphere of investi- 
gation and inquiry is in large measure 
responsible for this. The student is pass- 
ing through what President Schurman, 
of Cornell University, has called “men- 
tal growing pains.” As knowledge in- 
creases through scientific or philosoph- 
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ical research, the habit of inquiry is 
developed and old established standards 
of truth and religion sometimes seem to 
the student to totter upon their founda- 
tions. 

There are three books that have made 
their appearance that should be most 
heartily recommended to such students. 
The first of these is “The Fact of 
Christ,” a series of lectures by Rev. 
P. Carnegie Simpson, M.A., of Glasgow. 
There is a freshness and charm in this 
book, due no doubt to its independence 
in thought; but it is a fair and logical 
statement of the underlying facts of 
Christianity and their claims upon 
thoughtful and right-minded men. It 
has been called “the book for the hon- 
est doubter,” and it will be read with 
keen satisfaction, particularly by those 
who enjoy following out a philosophical 
argument. It is published by Fleming 
H. Revell Company. 

A second book is “The College Man 
in Doubt,” by Nolan Rice Best, a col- 
lege man, who, familiar with the pres- 
ent attitude of college habits of thought, 
deals frankly and effectively with the 
questions asked by students in matters 
of religion and faith. The book is pub- 
lished by the Westminster Press, of 
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Philadelphia, and is especially valuable 
in its suggestiveness to college men who 
are in danger of drifting, as well as to 
those who are struggling with sincere 
but well-developed doubts. 

“The Church’s One _ Foundation: 
Christ and Recent Criticism,” by the 
Rev. W. Robertson Nicoll, M.A., LL.D., 
well-known as the editor of “The Ex- 
positor’s Bible,” is a book that will be 
useful to those who by reason of the 
controversial attitude of modern criti- 
cism have come to distrust their own 
attitude of faith and belief. The book 
deals with the historical Christ, then 
holds to view the risen and exalted 
Christ, and lastly presents to our vision 
the ideal Christ. It is a good book to 
help set one’s mind at rest and to settle 
one’s convictions. It is published by 
A. C. Armstrong & Son, New York. 

Those who are engaged in the work 
of soul-winning will welcome a little 
booklet that has recently appeared, en- 
titled “How to Deal with Doubts and 
Doubters.” Its very simplicity and tone 
of sympathetic understanding of the or- 
dinary doubts of average men is its 


charm. It is issued by the Sunday- 
School Times Company, of Philadel- 
phia. 


Topics for Religious Meetings—April to June 


HE reception accorded to the list 

of topics printed in the December 
INTERCOLLEGIAN warrants the continu- 
ance of the list. Those suggested below 
will suffice for the remainder of the aca- 
demic year in practically every institu- 
tion. 

April 5-11. “What Makes a Man?” 
Psalm xv.; Philippians iv. 8, 9; 2 Tim- 
othy iii. 16,17. See Mr. Speer’s book- 
let, “Things that Make a Man.” Old 
and New Testament ideals of manhood; 
some lower conceptions current among 
students; ideals to be aimed at by the 
Christian. 

April 12-18. “The Battle with Temp- 
tation.” Luke iv. 1-13; Hebrews xii. 4; 
Ephesians vi. 11-17; 1 Corinthians x. 13. 
Jesus’ temptations as related to His own 
life; instances in which we are tempted 


to employ wrong means to secure a de- 
sirable end; testimonies as to tempta- 
tions met and overcome. 

April 19-25. “George Miller of Bris- 
tol.” Psalm exviii. 8, 9; John xiv. 12- 
14;xv. 16. A sketch of Miiller’s life pre- 
pared from periodicals—consult Annual 
Indexes under his name—or from lives 
of him; its practical teaching in relation 
to our life-work; how secure the life of 
trust from fanaticism? 

April 26-May 2. Missionary Meeting. 
See April INTERCOLLEGIAN for topic 
and for suggestions as to its treatment. 

May 3-9. “Decision of Character.” 
Luke ix. 57-67. Read John Foster’s fa- 
mous essay on the above topic. Daniel 


as an illustration of decision of charac- 
ter ; tendencies of students to drift ; prac- 
tical helps to decision of character. 
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May 10-16. “The Messages of Amos 
for Our Time.” Read the book for its 
strongest message to you; James ii. I-13 
as a New Testament parallel; consult 
introductions and dictionaries for others’ 
views. 

May 17-23. “St. John: A Character 
Study.” “In lieu of Scripture passages 
read by the leader, ask in advance that a 
number of verses in John’s writings con- 
taining the words love, belief, know, be 
brought in. Incidents from John’s his- 
tory illustrating his leading characteris- 
tics, both those of weakness and of 
strength ; show the influence of Jesus in 
the development of St. John’s higher 
life. 

May 24-30. Missionary Meeting. See 
May INTERCOLLEGIAN for topic and for 
suggestions as to its treatment. 

May 31-June 6. “Devotional Books, 
their Use and Abuse.” 1 John ii. 12-14; 


Ohio's Intercollegiate 
By Professor Banks John 


HE recent Intercollegiate Mission- 
ary Conference, held at the Ohio 
Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio, 
January 23 to 25, proved to be as suc- 
cessful an undertaking as it was novel, 
and its success leads us to hope that 
many other States will arrange for sim- 
ilar gatherings. 

The purpose of the institute was out- 
lined as follows: To awaken among the 
students of Ohio an intelligent interest 
in missions; to avail ourselves of the 
experience of successful missionary 
leaders; to train student leaders, who 
will not only awaken the educational 
institutions of this State to their oppor- 
tunity, but who will also themselves re- 
spond to the urgent appeals before the 
Church to-day ; to work out together an 
adequate missionary policy suitable for 
all the student Associations in the State ; 
to learn something of the value of 
prayer as a method of work, and to pre- 
sent, during the conference, before our 
Heavenly Father, such a volume of in- 
tercessory prayer that the Spirit of Al- 


Iezekiel iii. 1-3; Jeremiah xxxvi. 23. 
What books of this class have been most 
helpful? ways in which devotional read- 
ing may be harmful; a few brief readings 
which illustrate the value of such books. 

June 7-13. “What Constitutes a Call 
to Service?” Isaiah vi. 1-8; Jeremiah i. 
4-10; John xxi. 15-17; Acts ix. 4-18. 
Should not a divine call be expected in 
every walk of life? Providences as indi- 
cations ; the criteria of gifts and prefer- 
ences; the needs of others and steward- 
ship of our lives as elements in a call; 
Scripture passages helpful in making a 
life decision. 

June 14-20. “Vacation Perils and 
Opportunities.” Mark vi. 31-44; Eccle- 
siastes xi. 9. How avoid perils of self- 
ishness and of mental and spiritual re- 
lapse ? opportunities for personal growth 
and public service; plans already decid- 
ed upon by those present. 


Missionary Conference 


Wildman,* Miami University 


mighty God, through the lives of men, 
will make possible our part in the evan- 
gelization of the world in this genera- 
tion. 

The leaders of the conference were 
the Rev. Harlan P. Beach, Educational 
Secretary of the Student Volunteer 
Movement; President Bashford; Mr. 
Arthur Rugh, Traveling Secretary of 
the Student Volunteer Movement; Mr. 
L. E. McLachlin, State College Secre- 
tary; Mr. Morris W. Ehnes, General 
Secretary at Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity; Prof. Rollin H. Walker, of Ohio 
Wesleyan; and the Rev. Joseph Taylor, 
of Columbus, Ohio. 

The Conference opened Friday even- 
ing with devotional exercises, led by 
Professor Walker, after which Presi- 
dent Bashford gave a most inspiring ad- 
dress on “The Responsibility of Ohio 
Colleges in the Evangelization of the 
World.” 

Saturday morning was devoted to 
mission study problems: “The Value of 
Mission Study,” “Methods of Enroll- 


* Professor Wildman was the chairman of the Conference and otherwise helpfully contributed to its 


success.—THE EDITOR, 
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ment and of Maintaining Attendance 
and Interest,” and “The Qualifications 
and Preparation of a Missionary 
Leader.” In the afternoon Mr. Ehnes 
discussed “The Principles and Methods 
of Missionary Giving Among Students,” 
and Mr. Beach talked on “Missionary 
Literature and How to Get It Read.” 
The evening program consisted of a 
paper by Mr. Rugh and an informal dis- 
cussion on the part of the delegates as 
to “How to Improve the Efficiency of 
Our Missionary Meetings.” Later in 
the evening Mr. Rugh conducted a 
“Question Box.” 

“A Workable Missionary Policy,” 
presented by Mr. Beach, was the topic 
before the conference Sunday morning, 
and a strongly formulated policy was 
unanimously adopted. In the afternoon 
the same speaker addressed the Confer- 
ence on “Missions as a Life Work.” 
This was a forceful presentation, and 
one which those present will long re- 
member. At the request of the pastors 
and the young people’s societies of 
Delaware a mass-meeting was held in 
the University Chapel at seven in the 
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evening, at which Mr. Beach gave some 
of his personal experiences in the mis- 
sion field. A “Quiet Hour” service for 
the delegates closed the Conference. 
The farewell declarations of the dele- 
gates and the closing messages of the 
leaders of the Institute convinced all 
that in a very marked degree its pur- 
pose had been fulfilled, and it was the 
unanimous wish that a similar confer- 
ence be held next year. l’ollowing these 
farewell messages Professor Walker 
gave a most helpful talk on “Prayer,” 
and the Conference closed after a period 
of earnest supplication for the mission- 
ary work of Ohio. 

We feel confident that not only will 
the missionary zeal in the twenty-two 
institutions represented be quickened, 
but that every man of the sixty-five dele- 
gates realizes more fully “the depths of 
the riches of love in Christ Jesus”; and 
that to many of them in “obedience to 
Jesus Christ,” the last command of our 
Lord, “All power is given unto Me: go 
ye therefore,” will come as a personal 
call to share in the evangelization of 
the world in this generation. 


India’s Appeal for Nine Thousand Additional Missionaries * 


TANDING at the close of another 
S decade of missionary work in India 
and at the opening of the twentieth cen- 
tury, we send this message to our fellow 
Christians in all lands. 

Since our last meeting in 1892, India 
has been sorely visited by plague and by 
famine, and the shadow of pestilence is 
still upon the land. Yet the service ren- 
dered to the people, even to the sacrifice 
of life, by administrators and evangelists 
alike, has helped to knit together the 
hearts of East and West in the bonds of 
human sympathy and to draw multitudes 
to the Son of Man. 

The spread of knowledge has gone on 


with increasing momentum. The edu- 
cation of the higher classes has been 
made the subject of a Universities Com- 
mission ; the enlightenment of the lower 
and lowest classes is more than ever an 
object of care to the Government, the 
missionary body and to some progres- 
sive Indians. Intercommunication by 
railway is spreading the effects of civili- 
zation, and educated India is developing 
a sense of national unity among all the 
diversity of its races. 

The patriotic feelings of the people 
are tending more widely than before, to 
run in the channel of social reform. As- 
sociations for the amendment of hurtful 


* The following statement and appeal were unanimously passed by a rising vote, by the Decennial 


Missionary Conference at Madras, on Thursday, December 18, 1go2. 


This conference was the most 


representative and authoritative gathering of missionaries ever assembled in India. It consisted of carefully 


selected delegates from every missionary society at work in India and Ceylon. 


One American society 














laboring in India, the United Presbyterian, has already taken energetic steps to secure 180 new mission- 
aries, so that in its field there shall be one foreign worker to every 25,000 people. Such a clarion call as this 
should arouse every student center of the United States and Canada. The students of this continent could, 


if they would, become so full with the spirit of the Madras Conference that not only India but other 
needy fields would receive battalions of re-enforcements for this day of momentous opportunity. 
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marriage customs and caste rules and 
for the promotion of enlightenment are 
springing up throughout India. 

kfforts at religious reform on a na- 
tional basis continue and multiply. Edu- 
cated Islam endeavors more than ever 
to modernize its faith; the reforming 
sects of Hinduism are still on the in- 
crease and Buddhism is trying to as- 
sume a modern form. 

Almost all these movements are in 
part, at least, a result of Christian mis- 
sionary effort, and in them we see addi- 
tional opportunities for the increased 
activity of the Christian Church. 

The movement among the depressed 
classes has gathered force. Multitudes 
have entered the Christian Church. 
Many thousands of orphans have been 
brought under missionary care. The 
work of industrial missions for the eco- 
nomic elevation of the Christian com- 
munity has risen into prominence. 

Medical missions, and zenana work 
have helped to remove prejudice and to 
raise the home life, and have found out- 
side imitators. 

The Bible has now been translated 
into all the chief tongues of India, and is 
being studied far beyond the limits of 
the Christian Church and even of all 
other missionary effort. Christian lit- 
erature in the vernaculars and in Eng- 
lish is raising the ignorant and influenc- 
ing the educated. And among the many 
who have thus come into contact with 
Christian teaching an increasing num- 
ber are giving serious personal thought 
to the claims of Christ. 

In all parts of the country nearly 
3,000 missionaries, including ministers, 
laymen, and women, are preaching the 
Gospel, while some 25,000 native Chris- 
tian preachers, zenana workers, and 
school teachers are helping to extend 
and build up the kingdom of Christ. 

The Protestant Christian community 
now numbers about a million. During 
the last decade it has increased in a pro- 
portion far larger than that of any other. 
It has tended to become unified and to 
vindicate its interests. Its members, 
including not a few from the higher 
classes, find their position more assured ; 
the convert is backed by a more influ- 
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ential society. At the same time it has 
made definite progress in the support of 
its own pastorate and schools. 

With all this the desire after a higher 
standard of Christian life and knowledge 
has increased. Gatherings to promote 
it have multiplied. Yet there remains 
much to humble us in the large extent 
of a merely nominal Christianity; and 
the deepest desire and prayer of this 
Conference is two-fold—for a powerful 
revival of the Church’s spiritual life, and 
for a mighty extension of her borders. 

The doors are opening; the adver- 
saries are increasing. There is scarcely 
a part of India which is now not acces- 
sible to wise, patient, and zealous mis- 
sionary effort. The command of Christ 
our Savior has not changed—‘Make 
disciples of the nations.” Nor assuredly 
has [lis promise failed us during the last 
ten years. He has been with us “all the 
days.” 

Yet although modern missionaries 
have been at work in India for more 
than’a century, the fact remains that the 
number of foreign missionaries at pres- 
ent engaged in the work in these lands 
is not only wholly inadequate to enable 
them to avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunities that press upon them, but also 
far below what the resources of the 
Christian Church can well afford to 
maintain. 

Even if the clear and intelligible state- 
ment of the Gospel message to each in- 
habitant were all that we aimed at, yet 
the body of foreign missionaries and 
native preachers at present at work 
would be deplorably inadequate, as it 
will suffice for the regular visitation of 
only a small proportion of the inhabi- 
tants, and the vast majority of villages 
are not regularly visited at all. 

We fully recognize that the greatest 
part of this work of district evangeliza- 
tion must be done, not by foreigners, 
but by members of the Indian Christian 
Church. But to train these Indian 
Christian workers and to supervise and 
direct their work, there will for many 
years to come be required a consider- 
able number of foreign missionaries. It 
is thought to be anything but an extrav- 
agant estimate of the needs of the coun- 











try, if we ask that there be one male 
and one female missionary for every 
50,000 of the population, and this would 
mean the quadrupling of our present 
numbers. It is the opinion of sober, 
thoughtful, and zealous men that, in 
order to carry on thoroughly the work 
now in hand and to enter the most ob- 
viously open doors which God has set 
before His Church in India, the mis- 
sionary staff in the country should be at 
least doubled within the next ten years. 

But we further affirm that the mere 
placing of a clear and intelligible state- 
ment of the Gospel message before 
every inhabitant would be a very inade- 
quate fulfillment of our duty. The mes- 
sengers of the Churches have to use the 
influences of the Divine Spirit to remove 
the prejudices of ages, to overcome 
aversion, indifference, and inertia, to ar- 
rest attention, to win affection for Christ 
by beneficent deeds, and to impart new 
ideals of life by unselfish and saintly 
lives. They have to awaken a truer 
consciousness of sin, to deepen the 
sense of personal responsibility, and to 
strengthen and encourage those of 
feeble will till they bring their courage 
to the point of heroism. In doing this 
they come into conflict with priestly 
classes who have vested rights in the 
maintenance of traditional customs; 
they have to study with sympathy 
blended with discrimination, hoary phi- 
losophies maintained by men of subtle 
intellect ; they have to bridge great so- 
cial gulfs and weld into a Christian 
brotherhood classes that have for mil- 
leniums stood apart; they have to adapt 
the experiences of the West to the cir- 
cumstances of the East, and to devise 
careful schemes for meeting the new 
needs of rapidly changing times; in 
short, to bring the Spirit of Christ into 
touch with every part of the personal 
and domestic and social and _ political 
life of the people. 

It follows that it is not simply num- 
bers that are required. The work to be 


done is intensive as well as extensive. 
The quality of the workers sent out is 
of even more importance than the num- 
bers. 

As there is need of a large diversity 
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of gifts, we appeal to those of the most 
highly educated classes of our native 
lands who have consecrated their lives 
to the obedience of Christ to consider 
whether there is not a call to many of 
them to dedicate their talents, which are 
largely the heritage of eighteen centu- 
ries of Christian privilege and enlight- 
enment, to the uplifting of their 
brothers and sisters in foreign lands, 
who have had fewer advantages. We 
would appeal to ministers and educa- 
tionalists and other men of scholarship, 
to doctors and nurses, to writers and 
journalists, to men of organizing and 
business experience, and to Christian 
ladies and gentlemen possessed of pri- 
vate pecuniary resources, to ask them- 
selves whether they cannot hear a call 
of God to this work. At the same time 
every worker endued with the spirit of 
love, of power and of a sound mind, and 
possessing the qualities that go to make 
the successful minister at home, will find 
here abundant scope for the exercise of 
all their gifts. 

We are well aware that the above facts 
apply not only to work in India but to 
work in most if not all parts of the mis- 
sion field. But we feel that there is a 
special urgency in this appeal in the 
case of India, Burma, and Ceylon: 

(1) Because of the abundant and 
unique facilities for work throughout 
these great dependencies of the British 
Crown, and the large measure in which 
their people are absorbing Western 
ideas. 

(2) Because India, now awakening 
from the sleep of centuries, is in its 
most plastic and formative condition, so 
that the impressions, good or evil, which 
it receives in these present fateful years, 
are likely to affect its future for centu- 
ries to come. 

(3) Because this critical time is rap- 
idly passing. Many forms of worldli- 
ness, and many motives at variance with 
the Spirit of Christ, are competing for 
the dominion of the Indian mind and 
heart, and loss of the present opportu- 
nity may multiply our difficulties and 
enfeeble and hamper our work in com- 
ing decades. 

In the name of Christ our common 
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Lord—for the sake of those who, lack- 
ing Him, are as sheep without a shep- 
herd—we ask you to listen to our ap- 
peal. You, under God, have sent us 
forth to India. We count it a privilege 
to give our lives to this land. For 
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Christ’s sake and the Gospel’s strength- 
en our hands, and enable us to press on 
toward the goal of our great calling, 
when the Kingdoms of the world shall 


become the Kingdom of the Lord and 
of His Christ. 


of English in Japan 


By Galen M. Fisher, Tokyo, Japan 


OME of our younger universities 
have been the first to realize how 
important a contribution Americans, es- 
pecially those of the Pacific Coast, may 
make to the educational progress of the 
Orient. As long ago as in the seventies 
a western merchant of prophetic insight 
endowed a chair of Oriental Languages 
and Literature in the University of Cal- 
iiornia, but it is only within a few years 
that the chair has been filled by calling 
John Fryer, LL.D. Already he has 
made the courses on the languages, com- 
merce, history, and religions of China 
and Japan among the most popular in 
the University. Presidents David Starr 
Jordan and Benjamin Ide Wheeler have 
also pictured to ambitious graduates the 
opportunities for service in the Orient. 
As a result, within two years over one 
hundred and twenty California men have 
entered educational, missionary, and dip- 
lomatic service in China, the Philippines, 
and Japan. Is it not an interesting in- 
stance of compensation that the Califor- 
nia which has most vehemently excluded 
Orientals from her borders is sending 
her choicest sons to teach Orientals in 
their own homes? It is a crusade to 
carry the life of the Farthest West to 
the lethargy of the Farthest East. 

As though anxious to secure her fair 
share of this life, Japan has recently made 
renewed demands for American teachers 
of English in her public high schools. 
For twenty years teachers of English and 
German have been employed in govern- 
ment colleges, but save for a short pe- 
riod, hardly any have been employed in 
high schools. Such men as have strayed 
to Japan and taken to teaching English 
to eke out a living have not seldom 
brought reproach upon all westerners 
and discouraged the Japanese from em- 


ploying more foreign teachers. One re- 
sult, however, has been to raise the mar- 
ket value of Christian character. In fact, 
one principal who had at length got rid 
of an immoral foreign instructor, rashly 
vowed he would in future employ no for- 
eigner but a missionary. By “ mission- 
ary ” he meant a real Christian. 

It is significant that when six teachers 
for high schools were wanted two years 
ago the authorities applied to missiona- 
ries, who in turn applied to the secreta- 
ries of the International Committee of 
Young Men’s Christian Associations 
stationed in Japan. The teachers were to 
be on the ground within two months, 
so the secretaries naturally turned to the 
nearest recruiting station, the University 
of California, and five men were sent 
from there, and one from Yale. Those 
six men were such good samples that 
this year an order was given for six more 
men, who have been secured from Knox, 
California, Toronto, and other institu- 
tions. 

While in college these men were iden- 
tified with the Intercollegiate Young 
Men’s Christian Association, and some 
of them with the Student Volunteer 
Movement for Foreign Missions. They 
come in the spirit of missionaries. It is 
doubtful if other motives could induce 
men of their ability to pay their own 
traveling expenses and then live on $75 
a month. Some of them go to towns a 
day’s journey from a fellow-countryman 
in summer and almost snow-bound in 
winter. The unfailing kindness of all 
classes of the Japanese can only partly 
dispel the loneliness and longing for 
one’s mother-tongue that comes at 
times over men thus isolated. The 
best remedy seemed to be an annual 
reunion, simultaneous with the Japan- 
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ese Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion Student Conference. So last sum- 
mer one was held by the shores of a 
mountain lake. Ten American and 
two British teachers, besides as many 
young missionaries, came, and for ten 
days revelled in songs and jokes and 
college yells, in jolly outings and spirit- 
ual refreshings, in bible study and con- 
ferences on teaching English and doing 
Christian work among students, all 
under the lead of specialists. A Japan- 
ese pastor gave hints and warnings on 
etiquette, and Prof. Bb. H. Chamberlain, 
of the Imperial University, the author 
of “ Things Japanese,” read a fascinating 
paper on how to study Japanese, which 
he pronounced the most difficult tongue 
in the world. 

One of the best features of the rally 
was the opportunity to walk and talk 
with the students in attendance upon the 
Japanese Conference, and to help in the 
musical part of their sessions. At the 
farewell meeting of the Japanese section, 
after a number of students had voiced 
thanksgiving and resolve, five of these 
teachers gave three-minute heart-talks 
that deeply touched the scores of stu- 
dents present. 

The influence of these teachers is by 
no means limited to such public occa- 
sions. They are living commentaries on 
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Christianity in their respective towns, 
and the respect paid them as teachers is 
insensibly extended also to their creed. 
Of course their first business is teaching, 
and they are bent on doing it well; but 
after school hours they are free to hold 
Bible classes and receive in their homes 
the many students who crave English or 
foreign manners or religious instruction. 
This social and religious work, far from 
being frowned upon, is tacitly and even 
openly encouraged by the authorities. 
The significance of this corps of fif- 
teen or twenty Christian teachers in gov- 
ernment schools lies not merely in the 
direct influence they exert, but still more . 
in the changes thereby indicated in the 
temper of Japanese educators. A few of 
them have for some time frankly pro- 
fessed Christianity, a still larger number, 
including his Excellency the Minister of 
Education, have recently recommended 
students to study Christianity, and virt- 
ually all are coming to recognize that 
traditional moral prece xts, and even the 
Imperial Rescript on Luucation, are in- 
adequate to supply the moral stamina 
which Christianity appears to impart. 
They are convinced that it is a good 
pedagogical, as well as ethical, policy, 
therefore, to import as instructors of 
foreign languages men who _ possess 
character as well as college diplomas. 


The Student World 


A Bible class of twenty students has 
been started at the Louisiana Industrial 
University at Ruston. 


The Student Volunteers in Denver 
have organized a City Union. Miss 
Kate 1. Hansen is the leader. 


During a series of meetings held at 
Keystone (Pa.) Academy during Jan- 
uary four men accepted Christ. 


During the present college year eight 
Associations in Kentucky colleges have 
secured attractive headquarters for their 
work. 


The mission study class at Oberlin, of 
40 members (18 men, 22 women), is Ied 
by Prof. F. F. Jewett, of the Chemistry 
Department. 


The State Normal, at West Chester, 
Pa., reports that about twenty men 
have been won to Christ during this 
school year. 


Twenty-five Bible study institutes and 
conferences were held among students 
throughout the country during January 
and February. 





Ninety-five men are members of the 
Association at Westminster College. 
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There are about 125 male students in 
the institution. 


The Association at Kentucky Military 
Institute at Lyndon has just fitted up a 
reading-room at a cost of $35. Two 
Bible classes are being conducted. 


Berea College, Berea, Ky., pays half 
the expense of Association delegates to 
all conferences and conventions in the 
State and to the Asheville Conference. 


At McPherson College about 100 men 
are contributing each week to foreign 
missions, nearly all of which goes to the 
support of Mr. Benjamin R. Barber, of 
Calcutta. 


At Erskine College, Due West, S. C., 
more than nine-tenths of the male stu- 
dents belong to the Association, and 
about half the Association membership 
is enrolled in Bible classes. 


A course of Sunday morning lectures 
at Brown University, on “Social As- 
pects of Religion,’ conducted under the 
auspices of the Association, has an aver- 
age attendance of forty-four. 

In recognition of his work as author 
of “ A Geography and Atlas of Protest- 
ant Foreign Missions,” the Rev. Harlan 
P. Beach has been elected a fellow of the 
Royal Geographical Society of Great 
Britain. 


The mission study class at Wycliffe 
College, Toronto, has an enrollment of 
thirty-five members. During the last 
term the class used as a text-book “One 
Hundred Years of the Church Mission- 
ary Society.” 


At Albion College the membership 
of the mission study class is larger than 
ever before, being double that of any 
vear for five years. The leader is Miss 
Merrill, who for six years was a mis- 
sionary in China. 


The Volunteer Band of Hiram Col- 
lege, Ohio, has secured a room which 
is for the exclusive use of the Band. 
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The room is to be comfortably fur- 
nished. Missionary pictures will be 
used for decoration. 


Upon the organization of an Associa- 
tion at Millersburg Military Institute, 
Millersburg, Ky., Major Best, the prin- 
cipal of the Institution, placed hand- 
somely equipped double parlors at the 
disposal of the members. 


The medical Association of the Uni- 
versity of Nashville is doing better work 
this year than ever before. The devo- 
tional meetings are conducted largely 
by the students themselves, and have an 
average attendance of fifty. 


An annual feature of Association so- 
cial work at Northwestern University is 
the Post-Exam. Jubilee. The social is 
held at the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation house, and is attended in large 
numbers both by students and faculty. 


A conference of Associations for col- 
ored young men was held at Montgom- 
ery, Ala., January 2 to 5. Representa- 
tives were in attendance from the Gulf 
States. The conference did much to 
stimulate definite and aggressive work. 


Mr. A. B. Williams, Jr., visited Mount 
Union College, Alliance, Ohio, January 
31 to February 3. Personal interviews 
were held, and members of the cabinet 
were encouraged to do personal work. 
Ten students publicly confessed Jesus 
Christ. 


The Association membership at the 
University of Wisconsin is 325 at the 
end of the first semester. The useful- 
ness of the employment bureau is stead- 
ily increasing. Over $5,000 worth of 
work will be provided needy students 
this current year. 


A conference on student Association 
work was held at Allegheny College 
February 1 to 3. The conference 
sought to enliven the interest of the 
general student body and more thor- 
oughly to acquaint them with Associa- 
tion methods and work. 








At Ward Seminary, Nashville, Tenn., 
there is a missionary reading circle, 
which holds meetings once each week. 
They are using the book entitled “In 
the Far East.” ‘The students of the 
Seminary have pledged themselves to 
support a missionary in inland China. 


Mr. W. P. Moore, an active member 
of the Jackson (Tenn.) Association, has 
been called by the State Committee of 
Tennessee to become Assistant State 
Secretary with reference to small town 
work. He will at the same time serve as 
Intercollegiate Secretary of Nashville. 


There has been a spiritual awakening 
in three Kentucky college towns this 
year, in which active members of the 
student Associations co-operated by do- 
ing personal work. In each case all non- 
Christian students, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, confessed Christ as a personal 
Savior. 

Although the Danville, Va., Mil- 
itary Institute was visited last month 
for the first time by an Association rep- 
resentative, within two days about ten 
young men took a stand for Christ, an 
Association was formed with thirty 
active and fifteen associate members, 
and the constitution was adopted. 





The Brown Association has _ had 
charge of the advertising and ushering 
of a series of theater evangelistic meet- 
ings held in Providence, R. I., the seat 
of the University. About 10,000 ticket 
invitations have usually been given out 
on Saturdays at the mills and shops, the 
large markets, and department stores. 


At the University of Pennsylvania 
about 100 students and members of the 
faculty have been much interested in a 
series of lectures on “The First Chap- 
ters of Genesis in the Light of Recent 
Discoveries,” given by the Rev. A. T. 
Clay, Ph.D., who is associated with 
Prof. Hilprecht in his Babylonian work. 


The students of the Woman’s Col- 
lege, Baltimore, Md., have this vear in- 
troduced systematic giving for missions, 
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canvassing the college for that purpose 
after a special meeting in this interest 
had been held. As a result the amount 
contributed to this cause advanced from 
$16, a year ago, to $200 thus far this 
year. 


A mission-study class was organized 
at the University of Mississippi by each 
member of the missionary committee 
deciding to enter the same and regis- 
tering himself as purposing to secure 
an additional man for the class. A new 
building is in process of erection, which 
is to be used for Association and gym- 
nasium purposes. 


The colleges of Ohio are working out 
a very interesting plan for the holding 
of bible study institutes in such a way 
as to touch every institution in the 
State several times during the college 
year. Detailed information concerning 
this plan, which is already meaning 
much to the Bible study work of Ohio 
students, may be obtained by addressing 
Mr. Gale Seaman, Denison University. 


Vigorous Bible classes are to be 
found in several of the Virginia pre- 
paratory schools. At Pantops Acad- 
emy, near Charlottesville, a class in 
Murray’s course enrolls twenty-eight 
men; the class at the Miller School 
numbers twenty-four; and the Wood- 
berry Forest High School has lately 
formed its first class, with thirty-one 
members in four divisions. 


The Bible study chairman of one of 
one of the smaller institutions of learn- 
ing in the Middle West writes: “We are 
just beginning to understand the im- 
portance of Bible study in Association 
work. Last year we had only eight men 
in this work, and the class ran only a 
part of the year. This year we have fif- 
ty-nine enrolled thus far, and I believe 
we can keep them in attendance until 
the end of the year.” 


At A. and M. College, of Mississippi, 
during a recent visit of the student sec- 
retary ninety-two men publicly de- 
clared their purpose to lead the Chris- 

















tian life. Many of these men were 
church members who needed new 
power, but thirteen men, who were 
neither church members nor professing 
Christians, took a square stand for 
Christ. During the visit thirty-two new 
men were enrolled in Bible study. 

The Eastern Conference of Student 
Association Presidents will be held at 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., 
April 16 to 19. Dates of other Presi- 
dents’ Conferences are: Ohio, at Wit- 
tenburg College, March 13 to 15; Ken- 
tucky, at Centre College, Danville, 
March 6 to 8; Illinois, at the University 
of Chicago, March 20 to 22; Missouri, 
at Fayette, March 27 to 29; Kansas, 
April 3 to 5; Pennsylvania, April 23 to 
20. 


At Chamberlain Hunt Academy, 
Port Gibson, Miss., four men have re- 
cently accepted Christ, and a_ Bible- 
study class of eighteen has been formed 
as a result of one special service held 
with the boys. More than twenty men 
had personal interviews with the visiting 
secretary, which resulted in a determina- 
tion on the part of each man to live a 
real rather than a nominal Christian life. 
Almost every man in the school was 
deeply affected. 


Last November the Association at the 
Memphis Hospital Medical College was 
reorganized, with a membership of fif- 
ty-five, by the State College Secretary 
of Tennessee. Since that time the mem- 
bership has reached nearly a hundred, 
and the average attendance at the de- 
votional meetings is from 150 to 200. 
The students have gone to work enthu- 
siastically, and have fitted up the Asso- 
ciation-room with piano, reading-table, 
pictures, and all necessary equipment. 


The influence on the Colby Associa- 
tion of the Maine Student Conference, 
held at Waterville in January, was far- 
reaching. Two more Bible classes and 
a mission study class have been formed, 
and much enthusiasm over the work has 
heen manifested. A number of students 
who are not professing Christians have 
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joined the bible classes. Seven or eight 
have accepted Christ as their Savior 
and Lord, while many others who were 
professing Christians had their spiritual 
life quickened. 


At Elon College, N. C., a hall is be- 
ing fitted up for the use of the Associa- 
tion, in connection with which there 
will be a reading-room and library. The 
first announcement of the bible study 
department of the Elon Association was 
issued this year. A course of study for 
four years has been adopted, and the 
students will be graded and regular ex- 
aminations will be conducted under the 
auspices of the Bible study committee. 
Every student completing the course 
will receive a certificate. 


At the Arkansas State Convention 
there were fifty student delegates out 
of a total delegation of seventy-six. 
Every college in Arkansas save one was 
represented, and most of them with 
strong delegations. A number of the 
professors from various institutions . 
were present, and added much to the 
strength of the conference. The work 
of the student Association was gone 
over as thoroughly as possible, giving 
special attention to Asheville, Bible 
study, and personal work. 


In connection with a recent visit to 
the University of Mississippi by the 
Southern student secretary, two meet- 
ings were held, attended by ninety men 
“ach, at which ten students requested 
prayer and two men accepted Christ as 
their Savior as a result of personal in- 
terviews. Three others have been led 
to unite with the Church. Four were 
added to the Bible classes. Four new 
members were enlisted, a mission study 
class of seven members organized, and 
enlarged summer conference plans were 
adopted. 


At the Northern Indiana Normal 
School six men made an expression of 
willingness to live the Christian life at 
a meeting held January 31. There is an 
Association membership of 249 as 
against 150 for last vear. One hundred 
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and twenty-five men are in twelve Bible 
classes. A half-hour noon-day prayer 
mecting is maintained, attended by an 
average of forty-eight men. On Satur- 
day night a meeting for men is held, 
which has an average attendance of 154. 
Systematic giving to missions was be- 
gun this year. 


The Association at Medico-Chirur- 
gical College, Philadelphia, maintains 
a Sunday morning meeting having an 
average attendance of forty-five, an in- 
crease of sixteen over the average at- 
tendance last year. ‘The bible class at- 
tendance is also larger than last year. 
More commodious rooms and larger 
financial co-operation on the part of the 
faculty are notable recent advances. 
Books to the value of nearly $300 have 
been added to the Association’s library. 
A class of thirteen are engaged in mis- 
sion study, and the Volunteer Band 
numbers nine. 


Under the auspices of the Student 
Volunteer Union of New York a stu- 
dent missionary conference was held in 
New York City February 6 to 8, 1903. 
Addresses were delivered by the Rev. 
C. A. R. Janvier, of Philadelphia, for- 
merly of India; the Rev. William R. 
Richards, D.D., pastor of the Brick 
Presbyterian Church; and Mr. Harlan 
P. Beach and Mr. T. Jays, secretaries 
of the Student Volunteer Movement. 
On Saturday evening a special meeting 
for the workers in young people’s so- 
cieties was held at the Central Presby- 
terian Church. 


The Rev. Charles Newton Ransom, a 
Volunteer of ‘86, reports that one of 
the richest fruits of the work in the 
Zulu mission is the foreign mission 
spirit. “Several of our young people,” 
he writes, “are doing splendid work in 
the new mission in Gazaland, about 
1,000 miles away, and the native church 
is even seeking on its own account a 
larger sphere of labor beyond its own 
borders. One of our native churches 


took up a contribution for slum work in 
Chicago.” 
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In certain of the larger institutions 
where many graduate students are in 
attendance the plan has been success- 
fully tried of enrolling men who will 
take the studies in their rooms, but who 
do not wish to meet with the Bible 
classes. In one of the strongest Asso- 
ciations eighty-five men have thus been 
enrolled in the regular Bible study 
courses. The chairman of the Bible 
study committee, with his workers, see 
to it that the men are provided with 
the books and are keeping up with the 
class. These men also join once or 
twice a year in the Bible study rallies. 


Mr. John R. Mott sailed from San 

Francisco on February 1y on the steam- 
ship Sierra for a tour among the uni- 
versities of Australia and New Zealand. 
His purpose is to promote the spiritual 
and missionary life of Australasian stu- 
dents, and he will visit the Universities 
of Sydney, Melbourne, and Adelaide 
and the University Colleges of Auck- 
land, Dunedin, Wellington, and Christ 
Church. He is accompanied by Mr. 
Edward C. Jenkins, who will assist him 
in his work. They expect to be absent 
until the last of May. During Mr. 
Mott’s absence the foreign department 
has requested Mr. H. P. Andersen to 
serve as acting secretary of this depart- 
ment. 
The dates of the Student Summer 
Conferences for this year have been 
definitely fixed as follows: Southern 
Conference at Asheville School, Ashe- 
ville, N. C., June 13 to 21; Western 
Conference on the grounds of the Sec- 
retarial Institute and Training School, 
Lake Geneva, Wis., June 19 to 28; Lake 
Erie Conference, on the grounds of the 
Lakeside Association, Lakeside, Ohio, 
June 19 to 28; Northfield Conference, 
East Northfield, Mass., June 26 to July 
5. Plans are being perfected to make 
these conferences of unusual power and 
efficiency. The details of the plans will 
be announced in the INTERCOLLEGIAN 
for April. Many Associations are al- 
ready making arrangements to be rep- 
resented bv large delegations of the 
leaders of their work. 
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In a Western college a record has 
been kept for five years of places of 
honor in college life held by members 
of the Association. Of 151 such posi- 
tions filled by open competition or 
elective choice of the college body, As- 
sociation members,’ who have consti- 
tuted one-half the enrollment of college 
men, have won 106, while the other 
half, the non-Association men, won but 
45. The Association has_ included 
among its members, for instance, six of 
the eight winners in college oratorical 
contests, ten of the fifteen intercolle- 
giate debaters, five of the six editors of 
the college weekly, all four editors of 
the college annual, seventeen of the 
twenty successive presidents of the lit- 
erary societies, and about half the lead- 
ing athletes of the last student genera- 
tion. 


Mr. Richard Williamson, General Sec- 
retary of the Association at the Univer- 
sity of Kansas, resigned that position in 
December to accept a call as Assistant 
Secretary in the City of Mexico. On 
the recommendation of the cabinet he 
was released, and Mr. Herman M. Lang- 
worthy, a graduate of the University 
who was pursuing his studies in the Uni- 
versity for a higher degree, and who was 
president of the Association, was elected 
to fill the vacancy for the remainder of 
the college year. Mr. Langworthy will 
serve the Association for as large a por- 
tion of his time as may be possible. Dif- 
ficulties arising with reference to the 
Association headquarters led to a change 
of location, and to a change for the bet- 
ter. A commodious house, well-fur- 
nished and adapted to the purpose, has 
come under the control of the Associa- 
tion and is occupied by ten of the Asso- 
ciation leaders, including the general 
secretary and president. The new head- 
quarters is nearer the center of the stu- 
dent population and is much more acces- 
sible to the men who need and can use 
its privileges. 


Mr. C. V. Hibbard, last vear general 
secretary at Northwest University, and 
now a foreign secretarv of the Inter- 
national Committee, writes from Tokyo, 


Japan: “American young men are not 
alone in the possession of the push and 
enterprise necessary to work one’s way 
through college. It is very common 
for Japanese students to do so. Nor 
is it any easier in Japan than in America. 
In the first place, it is not uncommon 
for a Japanese student to have thirty- 
five or forty hours of lectures per week, 
and then while his expenses may not 
amount to more than eight or ten dol- 
lars a month, it is at least as hard to 
earn that amount here as it would be 
to earn three times as much in the 
average college town in the United 
States. Some of the boys pull jin- 
ricksha at night, when, if they happen 
to be lucky, they may make a five-mile 
run and earn thirty cents. Others en- 
gage in the curio business in a, small 
way, and, indeed, the variety in occu- 
pation is probably quite as great as 
among American college men. Re- 
cently the Student Aid Association has 
had a consignment of apples shipped 
down from the North, which the stu- 
dents, after storing them in the base- 
ment of the Tokyo City Association 
building, have been retailing about the 
city. The financial result has not as yet 
been announced, but great energy and 
push have been displayed in disposing of 
the apples.” 


During the last year the literature of 
the Scandinavian University Christian 
Movement has been enriched by the 
publication of three books written by 
three delegates to the Federation Con- 
ference at Sord. Pastor Hansen, of 
Copenhagen, has issued a_ valuable 
course of Bible studies on the Gospel 
of St. Mark for preparatory school- 
boys under the title of “Who is He” 
(Hvem er Han). It is arranged for 
daily study, makes more graphic and 
living this the most vivid of the Gos- 
pels, and cannot but be of great use to 
large numbers of Danish and Nor- 
wegian boys. One of the most popular 
speakers to students in Scandinavia is 
Pastor C. Skovgaard-Petersen, of Hel- 
singe, Denmark. Three of his addresses 
which were given at the University of 
Upsala have been translated into 
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Swedish and published by the Upsala 
Young Men’s Christian Association, 
under the title, “An Aid to Faith” (En 
Hjalp till Tro). Undoubtedly the most 
significant volume is that by Dr. 5. 
Michelet, of the University of Chris- 
tiania, entitled, “Old Sacred Truths in 
a New Light” (Gamle Helligdomme i 
Nyt Lys). In it he treats of various 
Old Testament passages from the stand- 
point of modern scientific scholarship, 
and shows that the point of emphasis in 
the study of the Old as well as the New 
Testament should be devotional—the 
apprehension of spiritual truth. He 
points out with force and reverence the 
spiritual truths which these writings 
teach, and urges the application of the 
teaching to the personal religious life of 
the student. 


Monthly Missionary Meeting 
Missions Here and Now 


HERE is some danger lest con- 
stant consideration of missions 
in other lands may obscure the obliga- 
tions which Christian students are un- 
der to missionary enterprises in North 
America, now in their under-graduate 
days. This meeting should do some- 
thing to correct any serious error in that 
direction. 

1. The first speaker may present as 
forcefully as possible the need and op- 
portunity for work in American cities. 
Older volumes, like Loomis’s “Modern 
Cities” and Wood’s “English Social 
Movements,” and Dr. Strong’s later 
volume, “The Twentieth Century City,” 
will give forceful facts with which to lay 
a foundation. So also will Dr. North’s 
address at the Cleveland Convention, 
referred to in our book reviews this 
month, and magazine articles by Jacob 
Riis and others. The speaker should 
not consume so much time in picturing 
the need as is devoted to an account of 
what Christianity can do for the city’s 
rescue, since most students know more 
about the former phase of the subject 
than they do of the latter. 

2. The next speaker may render a 
similar service for the home missionary 
enterprise. Old as it is, Strong’s “Our 
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Country” 


is still one of the very best 
arguments for home missionary effort 
in print, and should accordingly be used 


for the logical basis. Color can be 
given the address by adding telling 
touches from such works as Ralph Con- 
nor’s “Black Rock” and “The Sky Pi- 
lot,” Puddefoot’s “Minute Man on the 
Frontier,” Brady's “Recollections of a 
Missionary in the Great West,” and his 
recently published volume, “The Bish- 
op.” If there be someone present who 
has done home missionary work during 
summer vacations, let him add some 
pictures from actual life. 

3. After these presentations, let the 
meeting resolve itself into a council of 
war, in which shall be freely discussed 
some practical line of action along one 
or both of the lines presented. If no 
mission work has been organized in the 
college town, let some person who has 
been in consultation with others before 
the meeting present a needy field in the 
near neighborhood, giving suggestions 
as to the steps that should be taken to 
open a mission there. If work of this 
kind is already being carried on, fuller 
discussion may lead to its enlargement 
or more effective organization. The 
agitation of the subject may arouse such 
interest that the Association, or the 
meeting itself, possibly, will feel justified 
in appointing a committee to develop 
and carry ona more aggressive city mis- 
sionary work. In other institutions the 
discussion may deal with plans for sum- 
mer work in home mission fields or in 
neglected communities near the stu- 
dents’ homes. What should be done in 
the localities named, ways and means, 
etc., can be freely and profitably talked 
over, with the hope that the usual re- 
sult of “no outcome” from an excellent 
meeting may be avoided. 


Week of Prayer for Missions 


HE Tenth Annual Conference of 
Foreign Missions Boards in the 
United States and Canada, which met 
in the Bible House, New York, January 
14 to 15, decided to invite the Christian 
people in the two countries to unite in 
a week of special prayer for the evan- 
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gelization of the world. The time se- 
lected is April 5 to 12, inclusive. This 
period, which ends with Easter Sunday, 
is felt to be a peculiarly appropriate 
time for simultaneous prayer on behalf 
of missions. 

The committee appointed by the con- 
ference expects to distribute through 
the various Mission Boards a leaflet 
containing suggestions which will be 
helpful to individuals and Christian con- 
eregations observing the week in this 
way. Anyone desiring to share in these 
observances can apply to the foreign 
missions board of his own denomina- 
tion, or to the Committee on Simul- 
taneous Prayer, Room 25, Bible House, 
Astor Place, New York. 

The Conference of Foreign Missions 
Boards in the United States and Canada 
issuing this call is composed of the of- 
ficers, and representatives annually ap- 
pointed, of some thirty to thirty-five 
missionary boards. It includes Bap- 
tists, Congregationalists, Episcopalians, 
Lutherans, Methodists, Moravians, 
Presbyterians, Reformed, United Breth- 
ren, Christians, and Disciples. The 
members of the committee appointed to 
represent the Conference are: the Rev. 
William I. Haven, D.D., Chairman; H. 
kX. Carroll, LL.D.: the Rev. A. W. Hal- 
sev, D.D.: Mr. Robert E. Speer; the 
Rev. Henry N. Cobb, D.D.; Mr. J. W. 
Conklin; the Rev. Arthur S. Lloyd, 
D.D.: Mr. J. W. Wood; Mr. James 
Wood; Mr. W. Henry Grant, Secretary. 


Reviews 


“The Open Door: A Challenge to Mis- 
sionary Advance.” Edited by C. H. 
Fahs, S. J. Herben, and S. O. Ben- 
ton. New York: Eaton & Mains, 
1903. Cloth, $1. 

Probably no volume reporting the 
convention of a single denomination 
equals in the high character and wide 
scope of its addresses and in its prac- 
tical helpfulness to the reader this re- 
port of the Cleveland gathering of 
Methodists in October last. The great- 
est missionary spirits of the denomina- 
tion were present, as was the overshad- 
owing Spirit of God; the themes dis- 


cussed were timely and their treatment 
was in most cases masterful; the quiet 
enthusiasm, occasionally bursting into 
flame, as on the evening when some 
$300,000 was subscribed for missions, 
was ever present, and dominated both 
the speakers and the audience. These 
and other factors of the Convention 
marked an epoch in America’s history 
of missions, and this admirably edited 
report worthily reproduces its great 
features and continues and extends its 
influence. It is well printed, has mar- 
ginal topics, and a full index, making 
it easily used for reference, and con- 
tains effective ammunition for addresses 
and missionary campaigns in every de- 
nomination. One admirable feature of 
the report is the number of strong and 
informing addresses on missions at 
home and the best methods of forward- 
ing the enterprise in America. While 
in so strong a volume it may be in- 
vidious to single out any topic for spe- 
cial mention, we cannot forbear nam- 
ing Bishop Fowler’s masterpiece on 
“Our Opportunity,” Dr. Buckley’s 
“Methodist Missions of the Nineteenth 
Century,” Dr. North’s “Our City Prob- 
lem,” the “Open Door” challenges 
from the Philippines, Latin America, 
Eastern and Southern Asia and Africa, 
Mr. Mott’s bugle call, “Reasons Why 
the Home Church Must Go Forward,” 
and Mr. Speer’s “Christ Our Living 
Leader.” If our readers desire mission- 
ary information, missionary logic, work- 
able methods, oratory of the highest 
type, devotional stimulus, and a vision 
of the possible in missionary achieve- 
ment, they are advised to read this ex- 
cellent volume. 


“The Martyr Isle of Erromanga.” By 
the Rev. H. A. Robertson, edited by 
John Fraser, LL.D., New York: A. 
C. Armstrong & Son, 1902. Cloth, 
$1.50. 

Of these two volumes on the South 
Seas the former is least likely to interest 
the general public, though that portion 
of our constituency living in the Mari- 
time Provinces will find it the most de- 
sirable, since it has to do with a man 
and a mission which have for many vears 
been very dear to the heart of the Pres- 
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byterian churches of that section. Like 
the life of Chalmers this volume is too 
extended to be most useful, though this 
very weakness contains in it elements of 
strength, since it makes possible an ade- 
quate history of mission work in that 
fateful land and at the same time permits 
of picturing the missionary life in minute 
detail. It is a record of facts, many of 
them trivial and personal, but a far larger 
proportion of them necessary for the 
construction of missionary experience in 
a field where communication with the 
outside world is infrequent and where 
intercourse with degraded and hostile 
peoples is unceasing. The first eight 
chapters have little to do with the au- 
thor’s own experience as a missionary 
and are valuable mainly as history. The 
remainder of the volume is crowded with 
annals, observations, and incidents com- 
ing from Mr. Robertson’s own life. They 
are arranged for the most part in chron- 
ological, rather than in topical, order, 
though the eighteenth chapter is devoted 
to an excellent portrayal of the physical 
and moral character of the natives and 
the one following to the religions and 
customs of the Erromangans. Chapter 
XVII. is an illustration of what more 
missionary books should contain, namely 
the story of a faithful and devoted Chris- 
tian. Yomot’s character and life are a 
conclusive answer to the question, “ Do 
missions pay?” We strongly commend 
the volume to those who are willing to 
take time to read fully concerning a 
spot that is truly denominated “ The 
Martyr Isle.” Hundreds of interesting 
incidents, illustrations of heroism and of 
remarkable faith, object-lessons in pa- 
tient continuance in well doing, will 
make the earnest minded reader excuse 
the author’s verbosity and superabun- 
dance of detail. 


“Students of North America United.” 
By John R. Mott, M.A. New York: 
International Committee of Young 
Men’s Christian Associations, 1903. 
Cloth, 50 cents; paper, 15 cents. 

In this little book Mr. Mott recounts 
the origin and growth of the American 
and Canadian Young Men’s Christian 
Association movement together with its 
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achievements and its possibilities. The 
remarkable growth of the organized 
Christian life of students on this conti- 
nent during the past twenty-five years is 
an aid to faith and an occasion for 
thanksgiving. The story of this prog- 
ress will give each member a clearer un- 
derstanding of the movement of which 
he is a part and will prove an incentive 
to more definite and sustained effort. 


“Unknown Mexico,” two volumes. By 
Carl Lumholtz. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1902. Cloth, $12, 
Net. 

These sumptuous volumes with their 
excellent illustrations and helpful maps 
are the outcome of scientific expedi- 
tions beginning in 1890. The author’s 
travels extended over the Sierra Madre 
region of Mexico from a point west of 
the capital to the United States border. 
His observations have to do with eight 
important Indian peoples, and they are 
the product of a careful study by him 
and his distinguished colleagues of con- 
ditions present and past of these tribes, 
as well as of their environment. Our 
readers have often asked us to recom- 
mend something that would satisfac- 
torily describe the Aborigines of Mex- 
ico. We know of nothing better than 
these volumes, though they are not 
written from the missionary point of 
view and say little of mission work 
among them, whether Protestant or 
Catholic. Their value lies in the au- 
thor’s power to write interestingly of 
topics which are often technical, and of 
the new and strange life which he saw. 
Mission study classes desiring informa- 
tion on the Mexican Indian will find 
Chapters XVI., XVII., XIX, XX., and 
XXIX., of Volume I., and Chapters 
IX., XI., XII., and XXII. of Volume 
II. especially interesting from the 
view-point of religious beliefs and cus- 
toms, as well as because of the light 
which they throw upon many supersti- 
tions prevalent among the Indian races 
elsewhere. The same charm which has 


attracted readers of current periodicals 
to Lumholtz’s descriptions of Mexican 
travel and adventure are fully sustained 
in this imposing work. 








